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Whatever we may think of stu- 
dent evaluations, we teachers had 
better do something about estab- 
lishing fair evaluation methods or 
administrators and professional ed- 
ucators will force unfair methods 
upon us. 

This was the warning of Benja- 
min Lease, Univ. of Ill. at Chicago, 
speaking to a hundred and twenty 

EA stalwarts at the Quadrangle 
Club, Univ. of Chicago, on Dec. 27. 
Prof. Lease reported on a_ joint 
study of student evaluations he had 
made with the late Ernest Van 
Keuren. He quoted Prof. Arm- 
strong’s CEA Critic (Sept.) article 
condemning evaluations and re- 
marked that such views are becom- 
ing more prevalent in our profes- 
sion. This trend might lead to 
tragic results. 

_ In facing the great wave of “hoo- 
ligans” (the term used by Prof. 
to descend upon 
us, Prof. se hinted, we must re- 
gain control of the policy of the sec- 
ondary schools and of our own col- 
leges, we must improve our teach- 
ing and curriculum, and we must 
regard students as human beings 
and invite them to express their 
opinions of our teaching. But ob- 
jective evaluation methods will not 
work because no way 
of distinguishing between wise and 
foolish answers. Humanistic stan- 
dards must be applied. : 

The evaluation method recom- 
mended by Prof. Lease involves stu- 
dent essays written in response to 
the question: how much did the 
eagle out of the course, and 
how were the methods used? 
The neg should be read and sum- 
marized by another teacher in the 
Same course, not by the student’s 
own teacher who should see only 
the summary. The general compe- 
tence of the writing gives the eval- 
uator a clue to the value of the 
criticism. 

In conclusion, Prof. Lease re- 
marked that students are really on 
our side. Their apparent anti-in-| 
tellectualism is only anti-education- 
alism, and once we can break 
through that we can win their con- 
fidence. 

Foreign Languages and the 
English Teacher 

Kathrine Koller, Univ. of Ro- 
chester, spoke in vigorous defense 
of the theme of this year’s MLA 
meeting: the importance of the) 
FLp im to America. It is one 
of the tragic paradoxes in our na- 


The Age of Wasted Mir 


This paper, by J. R. Cominsky, 
publisher of the Saturday Review, 
was presented at the Corning CEA 
Institute. ] 

Too few people realize that edu- 
cation is America’s No. 1 business 
and No. 1 financial investment. 
Education is our not-so-secret 
weapon. In our schools and col- 
leges we try to give ple a sense 
of values, a sense of standards, a 
sense of idealism, and a sense, in 
general, of how to live a full and 
satisfying life. 

But the minute the college grad- 
uate has hung up his diploma on 
the wall, he is assailed by a multi- 
plicity of mass media that appar- 
ently get their inspiration from 
that much-quoted statement of H. 
L. Mencken: “Nobody ever went 
broke underestimating the taste of 
the American people.” He _ sees 
around him men in high places 
striving desperately to find the 
lowest common denominator in the 
hope of cashing it. 


Entertainment 

A part of the lowest common de- 
nominator approach to life is the 
complete infatuation with and ded- 
ication to only one thing in life— 
entertainment. Everything must 

tual vaudeville or burlesque 
joadieg or a combination of beth. It 
is never to be assumed that the 
American people could ever under- 
stand or appreciate or enjoy any- 
thing above the vaudeville stage 
level. 

And so, when one of America’s 
greatest companies celebrates its 
fiftieth anniversary and puts $600,- 
000 into a television show that 
commands two hours of the time of 
the two major networks and, there- 
fore, practically assures the com- 
plete listening of America—all 
made possible by the miracle of tel- 
evision—to what use is this great 
miracle put? Well, it is pretty sad, 
because the best we can come up 
with is a pair of popular crooners, 
a speakeasy ballet, and a couple of 
musical comedy personalities sing- 


ing duets. I am not against fun, | 


and, of course, it’s fun to hear 
crooners, but I don’t think you 
have to pay $600,000 for them and 
two networks for two hours 


Our True Greatness 
It is a national misfortune to me 
that on such an occasion, with such | 


them. J. C. a mark 
Greeting Cards, has never under- 
estimated the taste of the American 
founk 

e cultura etisa r- 
ket in the U. BA. and has devél- 
prise by catering to the high 
good taste of mill 

mericans. 

Another notable example is 


s of 
the 


has sponsor nd is sponsoring— 
the broadcasts of the New York 
Philharmonic and which was the 


bus”, the great television presenta- 
tion developed by the Ford Founda- 
tion. The latter was—and is— 
fantastically successful because 
here again there are many millions 
of Americans who enjoy being 
treated at that mental | 
Where We Fail 

It is a national weakness that 
America has never shown to the 
world on its great occasions the 
true strength and beauty and ideal- 
ism of our country. England seems 
to have a very special gift for that 
sort of thing. One of the most ex- 
citing experiences in my life was 
viewing “A Queen is Crowned”, the 
color film of the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth II. The feeling I 
had was that here was a great civ- 
jilized people at its best saying to 
the world the things that really 
mark the civilized man. 

But low taste and shallow under- 
standing are not confined to tele- 
vision. The cultural lag of so 
many of the mass media of all types 
is one of the most denressing as- 
pects of our time. The newspa- 
pers, the radio, TV, practically all 
forms of mass communication don’t 
even begin remotely to renresent 
the intellectual, cultural and artis- 
tic stature of this great country—a 
country in which more people go to 
concerts of serious music than to 
baseball games, and in which in a 
single month in New York current- 
lv the Sadler’s Wells Rallet grosses 
$485,000 at the box office. 


We Publicize Vulgarity 

It is my hunch that historians of 
the future may write off ovr time 
as The Age of Wasted Miracles. 
We use a great miracle like wire- 
photo to bring to the masses movie- 
star romances that undermine mor- 
ality. We too often use the miracle 
of television to communicate to 
millions vulgarity that was previ- 


first commercial sponsor of “Omni- | 


tional culture that the United 
States as a great power is now less | 
able than ever before to communi-| 
cate with foreign countries. If the 
English teacher does not do his ut- 
most to correct this situation he 
may find that he too will become 


se dispensable, and the fault will be 
his own. The survival of the hu-| 
manities depends upon the survival | 
of all of its disciplines for it is) 
more than a mere collection of ar-| 
tifacts; it is a living organism. 
Prof. Koller reviewed the import- | 
ant part played by foreign lan- 
ruages in the making of the Eng- 
ish scholar and stated her convic- 
tion that no one really knows his 
(Continued on Page 4, Col.1) | 


concentrated listening and viewing, ously confined to small audiences. 
something cannot be done to bring And we use the front pages of the 
through to the American people the multi-million circulation magazines 
true greatness of America, the |—five at a time simultaneously—to 
richness of their inheritance, and talk about a television performer’s 


|the things in life that really make new baby. If that is creative pub- 


life worth living, as well as perhaps |lishing and editing for the masses 
a few of the peonle who are making | we had better re-study the Ameri- 
a historic contribution to our time. |can people. 

If I had the two major networks; Well, what can anybody do about 
for two hours on a night in Ameri- jit? If you are just an ordinary 
ca, I would not worry about my /man in the street, you might say to 
Hooper rating or Neilsen rating | your neighbor some time—-“Would- 
but would try to show the Ameri- n’t it be wonderful if the Boston 
can people their true greatness and Symphony played at an inaugura- 
make them proud of their country tion of the ident of the United 
—and you don’t have to be dull and States?” Perhaps he might 
stuffy to do that. the thought along and it might 


Thank heavens, there are some grow. The Boston Symphony is 
notable exceptions and I’d like to |one of our priceless oul assets 
take this occasion to pay tribute to ( ued on Page 2, Col. 2) 


that | pared by Robert T. Fitzh 


THE CORNING INSTITUTE: 


AN EVALUATION 


[The following is a digest pre- 
ugh of the 
D. Gideonse, 
yn 


adddress by Harry 
i Brooklyn Co 


President of 


oped a tremendous business:entef- | which concluded the Corning 
telli- | tute.] 


It is obvious to an who has 
icipated in this discussion here 
t business and liberal arts peo- 


Aero Willys Motor Company which | ple have a joint concern in shared 


| problems, and it is also obvious that 


we are very far from any answers 
td .questions we are not ready to 
formulate. But the acre ploughed 
up at Corning holds promise of re- 
warding crops if cultivated empiri- 
cally. CEA should continue prag- 
matically and draw into its discus- 
sions more and more people who 
have a moral bellyache with the 
absence of certain factors in our in- 
tellectual life. But we must 

all means avoid premature formula- 


tions and the development of a 
small group ommnel to a dog- 
matic program. 


Widespread Support 

It is encouraging to note other 
n . For exam- 
ple, the new Air Force ROTC pro- 
gram, recent reports on pre-law 
and pre-medical training, as well as 
business leadership, have all recent- 
ly shewn a growing concern to. 
avoid premature specialization. 
Businessmen in particular are con- 
cerned not me with a need for 
perspective horizon in 
who determine policy, but also with 
the question, “What is the general 
climate of ideas in which free en- 
terprise can continue to function ef- 

This brings them at once to the 
problem of colleges which are con- 
cerned with the future of liberal 
education, and brings them closer 
to the ree 
soci y characte 

an separation o - 
ho stress) the 


ers. Businessmen w 

need to decentralize their - 
nesses, and the importance per- 
spective in their executives, iv- 
ing new and practical sta to 
classical ideas grown barren be- 


cause did to Ameri- 
cans grow experience. 
The day the Corning conference 
opened, the New York Times re- 
ported a well-known efficiency en- 
neer’s thesis that there was waste 
excessive efficiency. This type 
of thinking brings the industrial 
r very close to the concerns 
the rning conference is trying 
to formulate. Business seems to be 
getting closer to Justice Brandeis’ 
position that the correct measure 
of a social system is the kind of 
men it produces. 
What Do the Humanities Con- 
tribute? 


This is music to the ears cf the 
humanist, but before he jumps to 


pleasant conclusions, he must ask, 
‘What li do present humanities 
and social science programs throw 


on such problems as 


migra- 
’ n or 
New, York, race problema? What 
umani as 
Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 
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Essay Contest 

The judges for the College Eng- 
oh Essay 
or non- ii ors re 

rize, Brother in usque 

F’X., Catholic’ University of 
America; Second prize, Arthur K. 
House, Purdue niversity, Paul 
Krassner, The City College, New 
York, N. Y.; Third prize, A. Rich- 
ard rnstein, University of Mi- 
ami, Amelia Young, College of No- 
tre Dame of Maryland. 

Because of the closeness of the 
decisions, the judges recommen 
that the prize money be divided— 
$50 for first prize, $20 each for the 
second prize winners, and $5 each 
for the third prize winners. 

Response was light. This fact 
prompts several questions. 1) Are 
non-English majors in general so 
well satisfied with their work in 
English that they have no su: 
tions to make about it? 2) Have 
these students so little interest in 
English studies that they are indif- 
ferent toa serious request for 
thoughtful suggestions? 3) Did 
English departments, roug 
whom the contest was publicized, 
encourage responses? 

ROBERT T. FITZHUGH, Chairman 
ROBERT M. GAY 
CHARLES D. MURPHY 


AMERICAN COMPOSITION 
& RHETORIC 


Donald Davidson 


Examination copies available 


SCRIBNER’S 


Wasted Miracles 
(Continued from Page 1, Col. 3 
and the man who says, “Well, who. 
would listen to it?” might be re-| 
minded that on a recent tour the 
orchestra turned away hundreds of 
persons in every city in which it 
played; it could not a4 to meet | 
the public demand. 
If you have anything to do with a 
radio or television program you 
might occasionally suggest that we 
show the world some of our intel- 
lectual, cultural and artistic pos- 
sessions—both past and present—_| 
on appropriate occasions—as some- | 
thing we are proud of. If you 
have anything to do with publish- 
ing of newspapers, magazines or 

ks you might occasionally rec- 
ognize the fact that publications | 
nerally have become shallow and 
insipid in the most complicated and 
controversial age in human history | 
and might begin to deal more real- | 
istically and more dramatically 
with some things which may deter- 
mine the fate of our civilization. 

Public Unprepared 

All this has come to me with dra- 
matic force in the last year or so 
because I happen to be involved in 

ign for the University of hes- 
r which stands for values, stand- 
ards, and ideals in which I believe. 
It is not easy to raise such money 
because the — has not been 
prepared by the mass media for the 
subsidizing of values that have not 
yet been presented to them with 
adequate respect or understanding 
or appreciation. This is the crux 
of the whole money-raising situa- 
tion in America in the field of edu- 
cation. 
As an aside, it is shocking to see 
how under-staffed and inadequate 
the leading press associations of 
America are in dealing with the 
field of education or in reporting | 
important news from intellectual, 
artistic or cultural areas or the, 
news of institutions serving these 
areas. It is pathetically thin and | 
inadequate coverage and that’s why | 
many many millions of Americans | 
are not learning the one big fact— 
that this is the most cultured coun- 


d|try in the history of the world. | 


That fact apparently is off the rec- 
ord. 


MAJOR 


BRITISH 
WRITERS 


—— representative works of 
17 major writers, compiled 
by 14 “major editors” —- 

Volume | 
Chaucer . Spenser . 
Shakespeare . Bacon . 
Donne . Milton . Swift . 
Pope 

Volume II 

Johnson . Boswell . 


Wordsworth . Keats . 
Browning . Arnold . 
Shaw . Yeats . Eliot 


Ready March 1 | 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
AND COMPANY-New York 17 


I’ve Been Reading 
Too Loud a Fanfare 
ames Joyce’s Ulysses, A Study 
by Stuart Gilbert = ed.; Alfred 
A. $5.00).—The author him- 
self calls the present edition “a 
new, revised and slightly enlarged 


jedition” (p. 9), but the jacket calls 


it “a complete revision, rewritten 
and reset, of the famous book writ- 
ten under Joyce’s supervision.” I 
have collated only about 100 pages 
of it, against the 1934 printing, but 
I don’t find the revising and re- 
writing ve significant. If the 
present work represents “complete 
pho phic reproduction might 
not have sufficed. 

A few errors have been correct- 

The footnotes have been 
brought a little more up to date. 
The tyro will no longer need to be 
confused over the relation between 
Work in Progress and Finnegans 
Wake, and the more advanced read- 
er will likely welcome some new 

In this off-the-record fact, how- 
ever, lies a paradox that offers en- 
couragement for the future. 

This paradox is that the Ameri- 
can people are not only finding out 
about culture, but developing a 
healthy and growing taste for the 
best, and this despite the apparent 
effort of much of our great mass 
media to keep culture a secret. 

This widespread taste, accompa- 
nied by an unprecedented public ac- 
cess to the lively arts of literature, 
music, and painting, is a tribute to 
the soundness of our system of 
public and higher education. It is 
also a tribute to the responsiveness 
of the public to the best whenever 
it is made available to them or they 
can find it by themselves. 

My feeling is that we should not 
keep this fact of America’s cultural 
vitality a secret but should put it 
on the record and then act upon it. 
This will infuse new vigor not only 
into our support of education in 
this country, but into the public’s 
understandi of our cultural 
wealth and of their right to expect 
our mass media and those who un- 
derwrite such media to share some 
of our cultural wealth with them. 


The Essay 


A Critical Anthology 


Edited by John L. Stewart, 
Assistant Professor of English, 


Here is a wide selection of es- 
says, arranged according to pur- 
pose rather than according to 
subject matter, which will help 
your students gain a better under- 
standing of the nature of unity, 
coherence, and emphasis in a 
work — and of the general ways 
in which these qualities can be 
realized in any composition, 

This book provides questions and 
comments on particular essays and 
introductions to the main sections 
to make analysis easier. The Com- 
mentary on an essay at the begin- 
ning of each group helps the stu- 
dent analyze the purpose, ideas, 
and tone in a ‘sngpemn essay; 
and trains him to be aware of such 


“sources,” analogues, and identifica- 
tions here first offered. 

Yet Gilbert has not really re- 
written his book as, say, an Ameri- 
can scholar would have had to do 
it—in the light of the present state 
of Joyce studies and criticism. I 
find no mention in the book of Ber- 
nard Fehr, Herbert Gorman, Rich- 
ard M. Kain, Merry Levin, Joseph 
Prescott, W. Y. Tindall, or - 
mund Wilson. If Gilbert has 
changed his mind about Joyce or 
Ulysses in any important respect in 
the past twenty years, the new edi- 
tion of his work hardly shows it. 

WILLIAM PEERY 
University of Texas 


Max Goldberg spent Dec. 28 at 


the American Business Writ 
Association meeting in Cincinnatl 
reporting on the Corning Institute. 
In his talk he stressed the humanis- 
tic aspects of CEA industry-liber- 
al arts exchange. 


ENDEAVORS 
OF ART 


A STUDY OF FORM IN 
THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 
by Madeleine Doran 


An essay in_ historical criticism 
which considers the extent to which 
renaissance ideas of artistic purpose 
and of conventional form influenced 
and modified the achievement of the 
Elizabethan dramatist. 

490 pages. $6.00. 


SHAKESPEARE'S 


TROILUS 
AND CRESSIDA 


AND THE LEGENDS OF TROY 
by Robert K. Presson 
A comparative analysis of the source 
material available to Shakespeare 


with special emphasis on Chapman’s 
Niades (1598). 
176 pages. $2.50 


CONRAD'S 
Measure Of Man 
By Paul L. Wiley 


An examination of Conrad’s literary 
methods in relation to his view of 
life and of the consistency in his 
development as an artist. 


230 pages. $3.85 


technical devices of arrang 
as point of view, order of ideas, 
usage levei. 


640 pages. 5 x 7%. March 1952 
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Page THREE 


An Evaluation 
(Continued from Page 1, Col. 4) 
should be taught but as they are 
taught, throw upon the clarifica- 
tion of human value judgments? 
Just exactly where do present-day 
humanistic courses sharpen perce 

tion, discipline emotion, help 
clarify and balance? Do we real- 
ly develop character traits? How? 
ere? Or do we just, in a naive 
way, assume we do, as an un-| 
planned product of activities de- 
signed to achieve something else? — 
As I observe English depart- 
ments, I am not impressed with 
the extent to which this emphasis 
on disciplined imagination, disci- 
lined emotion, has brought fruit- 
1 returns to those who are sup- 
posed to be teaching the undergrad- 
uates. The problem is human, and 
it calls for putting the nature of 
man, again, right in the center of 
our teaching and our study, includ- 
ing moral sources of responsibility 
such as religion, and this in a so- 
ciety which has committed itself to 
secularism in its public education. 
Our unquestioning acceptance of 
the pursuit of economic productiv- 
ity as the highest ewe in pub- 
lic policy constitutes a disturbing 
similarity between us and present- 
fore we start preaching too 
loudly about industry, however, we 
should see just how much of this 
modern economism, this spirit of 
“can you measure it?” has actually 
become dominant in the humanist 
citadel itself. Socrates defined the 
basic sin as the unexamined life. If 
this is true, those at the Corning 


coming in | 
Technical Writing 


GORDON H. MILLS and JOHN. A. 
ALTER. This new text will serve 
two purposes: to provide a functional 
definition of the concept of technical 
writing and acquaint the student with 
the skills involved, and to describe con- 
temporary practice in industrial and 
research organizations. 448 
pages, 


RINEHART 
232 madison, n.y.16 |. 


| 


... poetry | 
in our time 


by BABETTE 
DEUTSCH 


| 


a 
“extraordinarily good .. . 
an immensely useful book, 

in the better sense 
of the word, 
a teaching book.” 
Howard Mumford Jones 


411 pages $4.50 


ing out polished 


‘conference are present at the birth the conditions in which a free soci- 


of some basic virtues, the examin- ety can continue to endure. 
ation of some long unexamined as- | ider Representation 
pects of American economic and so-| In this connection, there 
cial achievement. But if we hu- 
manists are to interest business 
management, we must be very sure 
of the clarity and the integrity of 
our position. Let us be certain we industry and those in the coll 

not express values that we do who are mindful of the new empha- 
not ourselves live by. 


A United Approach 

It would also be an error to link | 
humanistic objectives exclusively to 
rivate educational institutions. 
ere is no evidence that these ob- 
than by public colt es. Concern to World ‘because the ILGWU was 


develop humanistic studies is a 
coather for a united approach, and concerned at the moral vacuum 


not for invidious distinction 
tween private and public institu- 
tions. A quality product in educa- | 
tion as in business is costly to make, 
and public education is a little 
more than one half the American 

roblem. - It is an error in stra 
present a common problem in 
support t were pri- 
marily an argumen inance pri- - 
vate higher education. ‘The prob- |°"TY the questions to other groups, 
lem is to preserve and to strength- and perhaps the first responsibility 
en a free society, a society capable | pat formulate carefully for our- 
of responsible moral choice. ves just what the questions are 


r in| 
other words, the problem is how the other 


are 
some people absent from Corning 
who could well have been present. 
There is a larger area o 


up of the American Trade Un- 
on movement is 
similar concerns. 


ther. Dubinsky’ 


pealing secular religion. 


this new 
unexamined 
trial and academic life, the 

tioners are very much in the minor- 
ity, both in the coll and in bus- 
iness. There is a big job left to 


ed-| Which we want to 
ups. 
ucation can make men and women. Avoid Selfsatisfaction 


more fit for the responsibilities of | 

Only after we have made our po-| eariier 
sition clear, and a on it, can | Will develop into a little community 
we discuss te etary res nsibili- |Tich in mutual admiration for its 
ties for it with industry. e have | Seer and wisdom. I 
a problem of public relations here, | therefore close with a very Chris- 
in the largest sense of the term. a Protestant 

Pp pronoun: some years 
e are not concerned wi rn- iw i unresponsive to the 
bishop’s efforts to put discus- 

rts for the industrial machine. | stom the interests of 

e are concerned with raising the the participants. When the bishop 
basic question of the kind of men it | was asked to offer the final prayer, 
takes to carry on and to preserve a | he said, “May we justify the esteem 
In a this may | in which we ourselves.” 

e renaissance of a new con- 

servatism. (President Chalmers | In reply to a p A mg President 
prefers to call it “enduring individ- | Gideonse added: We are runnin 
ualism”.) This is not conservatism | now on what is left of the humanist 
in the sense that it is concerned liberal education of the past, on 
with praevia the status quo.|money put in the bank twenty or 
God forbid. It is conservatism | thirty years ago, on trained man- 
that is concerned with preserving | power t committed i and 


Coming February 12th— 


DICTIONARY OF 
SHAKESPEARE 
QUOTATIONS 


Compiled by D. C. Browning 

Everyman's Reference Library 
Indispensable to the Shake 
spearean scholar, — for 
leisurely browsing, com- 
pact volume brings together 
almost four thousand quota- 
tions and extracts from the 
plays and poems of Shake- 
speare, arranged according to 
the usual order of the works. 
Complete source information | 
is given, as well as a brief sum- 
mary of each play. Also includ- Diagnostic 


ed are extracts from contempo- 
Ginn and 


Handbook 
English 


Written for college 
freshmen, this class text and 
reference book co-ordinates 
instruction in communica- 
tion. Covers all important 


— writings on Shakespeare 
and a full index to the k 
words of salient points of ea 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


quotation, 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. | Company 
New York 10 


‘humanistic studies, 


would not always make the same 
commitment today. If, to maintain 
the colleges 


‘must currently appoint inadequate 


sis on the nature of man. A broad | will be a dif 


| 
| 


In vested in 

But may we all remember that in graduate schools. We can organize 
Socratic examination of ourselves to expose t 
hases of our indus- | Which high-falutin’ language about 


300 Fourth Ave. 


manpower (in terms of devotion, 
dedication, scholarship), this 


agree- will achieve tenure to the age of 
ment than merely between those in or 70, and will further discourage 


ny people of the desirable sort 
rom pear the profession. That 
icult trend to reverse. 

who want to encourage a 


inning to have healthier selection in the h 
o names are ties all know that, in addition, the 
characteristic—Dubinsky and Reu- | fellowships are now all on the side 
e s brain truster, |of the physical sciences. Basically, 
Will oe as a member of Du- these are budgetary problems, and 
¢, was ona to | Serious ones, 


Vested Interests 
But another problem is not 


‘among garment workers created | etary, and it can be attacked wi 
Marxism went out as an ap- KL ~ It is deeply root- 


of 


the extent to 
is nothing but a camou- 
flage for vulgar self-interest of 
academic hogs on ice. We must 
recognize that graduate school pol- 
icies have a determining influence 
on the selection of the next genera- 
tion of teachers. A properly moti- 
vated young: may overcome a 
good many financial burdens. But 
combine financial disadvan 
with a training process that 
out and eliminates students with 
natural aptitude in our direction, 
and we are close to a situation that 
will make for barren ground twen- 
resent si m in humanistic 
scholarship in many of our leading 
centers of graduate study. 
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Annual Meeting 
(Continued from Page 1, Col. 1) 
own language until he knows sev- 
eral others. She quoted Elmer E. 
Schattschneider’s statement at the 
Corning Institute (see Sat. Rev. for 
Nov. 21) of the need for interdisci- 
linary cooperation and urged Eng- 
ish teachers to work with compar- 
ative literature and foreign lan- 

guage specialists. 

Science and the English Teacher 

W. L. Werner, Penn. State, CEA 
national president, reviewed the 
history of the relationship between 
English scholars and science and 
developed a creed for the future. 
Our first strategy, under the im- 
pact of the success of the natural 
sciences, was to pretend that we too 
were scientific. Of recent years, 
however, we have shifted our 
ground; we now emulate the social 


sciences in our claims and orienta- | 


tion. 

This is a betrayal of the essen- 
tial genius of the humanistic tradi- 
tion. It leads us into a determin- 
istic point of view and to the neg- 
lect of both philosophy and religion, 
as well as of many human traits 
such as ambition, love, curiosity, 
temperance, honor, selfmastery, 
which the social sciences cannot 
understand and which are becom- 
ing more and more unintelligible to 
the rising generation. 

We must not remain aloof, how- 
ever. It is the duty of the modern 
English teacher to enter the arena 
with the social sciences, to study 
them, to know their shortcomings, 
and to stand beside them as an in- 
terpreter of life. We must study 
the social sciences if we are to 
know what our students think of 
the nature of man; they show us 
what our point of departure must 
be. The world of literature is full 
of analogies to the world of science, 
and if we begin with these we can 
capture the imagination of the 
modern youth and lead him to a 
comprehension of those phases of 
life which only the humanities 
include. CEA Institutes 

The annual meeting was brought 
to a close by a forceful statement 
from Max Goldberg, Univ. of 
Mass., CEA Executive Sec., con- 
cerning the Corning Institute and 
future institutes. 


Chicago 


of the Corning sessions. 

Towne Manufacturing Company; 
Foundation for the Advancement 
sity; and Albert L. Nickerson, 
Charge of Forei 


tor Probst. 
and the Liberal Arts.” 
York, at 1:30 p. m. to 2:00 p. m., 


following ten days and 
January 28th, over WN 


Chicago Round Table & CEA Institute at Corning 
George E. Probst, Director, announces that the University of 


1 und Table radio discussion for Janua 
Corning CEA Institute speakers and on the Satu 


Panelists will be: Gilbert W. Chapman, President, Yale & 


Trade, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
ry W. Sams and Maxwell H. Goldberg have cooperated with Direc- 


The broadcast will treat urgent problems related to “Industry 
It will originate from Radio City, New 


The program is broadcast by 94 NBC stations live across the 
country, rebroadcast by 55 educational radio stations within the 
yemnees in New York City on Thursday, 

C at 8:30 p. m. 


1954 Dues Increase 


During 1953 your secretary and 
our treasurer discussed with a 
arge number of CEA leaders and 

other CEA members the proposal to 
raise the annual membership fees 
from $2.50 to $3.50 ($1.50 dues; 
$2.00 Critic subscription). The re- 
sults of this discussion and of day- 
to-day experience at the national 
CEA office went, finally, into a de- 
tailed memorandum proposing the 
revised fees and submitted to all 
national CEA officers and directors. 
Since the response has been strong- 
|ly favorable, the 1954 dues letter 
announces the new rates and sum- 
{marizes the circumstances callin; 

| for them. The national CEA staf 

‘trusts that the membership-at-la 

| will be as favorably disposed to the 
| change as are the officers and direc- 


24 will draw on 
y Review report 


Louis M. Lyons, Curator, Nieman 
of Journalism, Harvard Univer- 
Vice-President and Director in 
Hen- 


Eastern Standard Time. 


1954 CEA Institute 

Following a Chicago conference 
in which Russel Nve (English de- 
partment head at Michigan State) 
Clyde Henson (chairman of the lo- 
cal committee) and Max Goldberg 
took part, it can be announced that 
steady progress is being made in 
preparations for the 1954 CEA In- 
stitute at the Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing. The confer- 
ence will be held at the famous Kel- 
logg Center. Originally set for 
June 24-25, the sessions have been 
‘expanded to include several on 
June 23 of special concern to col- 
lege teachers of English and other 
liberal arts. Assurance has been 
given that, for academic partici- 
|pants, the costs will be kept to a 
‘maximum of $20.00 for June 24 and 
25. Fees for the additional day are 
now being estimated. Those plan- 
ning to attend should make ar- 
rangements as soon as possible. 
Interest is very lively. 
| 
| The Corning Institute showed 
that we must put our own house in 
order and understand ourselves and 
our relations with others. Espe- 
cially, we must come to terms with 
the social sciences and with other 
branches of the humanities. Our 
major task is to look outward, to 
make our point of view understood 
by the leaders of American indus- 
| try and to listen to and understand 


|tors who have responded—and al- 
Michigan State College ‘most all have vessaniea. 


Among those who have already 
agreed to particinate are: Presi-| 
dents Hannah (Michigan State), | 
Hilberry (Wayne), and Hatcher 
(Univ .of Michigan) ; and Dr. Wil- | 
son Compton, President, Council for | 
Financial Aid to Education. 
Dean Milton Muelder (Arts and. 
Sciences, Michigan State) has en- 
dorsed the Institute and is fully co- | 
operating. Prof. Nye is strongly 
backing the Institute. Clyde Hen-| 
son has been given as much re-| 
leased time as is needed for his 
heavy Institute duties. 
Solid progress has been made. | 
Ample cooperation of high quality. 
has been assured. The prospects 
are bright for an exceptionally ef- | 
fective Institute at East Lansing 
next June. | 


Announcing 
a third edition of 


THE MACMILLAN 
HANDBOOK 
OF ENGLISH 


January Supplement 
With this issue of the Critic a re-| 
print of the 16-page section of the 
Nov. Saturday Review devoted to 
the Corning Institute is going to 
our readers. Together with Presi- 
dent Gideonse’s and J. R. Comin- 
sky’s speeches printed in this issue, 
this provides some of the major ma- 
terial from that Institute. 


By John M. Kierzek 


This outstandingly teach- 
able handbook, distin- 
guished for its complete- 
ness and clarity, has been 
thoroughly revised. 


In a friendly and informal 
manner all the material is 
presented in line with the 


| 
| 


their special problems. Progress 
was made along all these lines at 
Corning, and the future should see 
valuable further developments. 
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Revised: 


Revised: 
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